

















WEEKLY ENTERTAINER. 





For MONDAY, November 24, 1800. 





Particulars of the extraordinary Flood experienced in the 
Parifh of St. Thomas, Exeter, on the 8th and gth of 
November, 1800, and of the very narrow Efcape of 
Mr. and Mrs. Holland and their Family from being 
drowned there on the laft of thofe Days. 


HE heavy ftorms of rain and wind which took place on 
Saturday and Sunday the 8th and gth of November, 
1800, vccafioned the waters of the River Exe to rife ina 
manner never before remembered by the oldeft inhabitant of 
the neighbourhood, infomuch that the whole parifh of Saint 
Thomas the Apoftle, the Exe I{land, and all the banks of the 
river, with the lands adjoining, to a great extent, were com- 
pletely inundated. It is totally impofhble to pourtray the 
horrors which this fcene exhibited to every f{pe€tator ; whilft 
the loffes which have been experienced by each individual, 
who had property in the neighbourhood, are incalculable. 
The inundation became violent on Sunday about noon, at 
which time the water began to flow over the ftreets of Saint 
Thomas, and continued to increafe with great rapidity until 
about five o’clock in the afternoon, when it had arifen in 
every ftreet of that parifh, and in the Exe Ifland, to the 
height of about fix feet. 

Atthis period the appearance was dreadful, all the inhabi- 
tants were obliged to betake themfelves to their upper rooms, 
whilft fome, whofe houfes were built with mud (or cobb) 
walls, were under the moft ferious alarm that they fhould be 
buried in the ruins, The current of the river was then 
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aftonifhinly ftrong, hurrying on its bofom large pieces of 
wood, hay-ricks, and other matters which had been {wept by 
its force from the neighbouring grounds, infomuch that 
{erious apprehenfions were entertained for the fafety even of 
the New Exe Bridge. 

At this time all the roads entering the city on the weft, 
were fo completely under water, as to prevent any pafling 
even on horfeback, when a chariot appeared from the New 
Bridge, oppofite Ford and Pleafe’s nurfery ground, entangled 
in.two carts which had been left the night before by the fide 
of the road, in which weretwo men and one maid fervant of 
Mr. HoHand’s, returning from Oakhampton to London. 
Immediately on their fituation being difcovered, Meffrs. 
Gould, Hall, Sampfon, jun. and another, with four or five 
foldicrs of the 4th regiment of foot, quartered in St. Tho- 
mas’s, plunged into the water with ropes, &c. to aflift them. 
One of the men fervants, in endeavouring to Jeap from the 
box of the coach to the caufeway, was carried by the cur- 
tent into the nurfery, where he laid hold of a tree, and re- 
mained upwards of an hour, when Anger, jun. fwam 
to his relief, and brought him fafe on fhore on his fhoulders. 
The other man and maid fervant and driver were, with the 
afliftance of ropes, drawn out of the carriage, and carried to 
houfes adjoining, The furthermoft horfe was drowned. 

About this time one of the drivers of Mr. Holland's 
coach, having efcaped through the nurfery ground by the 
Sheriff's Ward Wall, into St. Thomas’s-ftreet, came on the 
Bridge, making known the diftreffing fituation of Mr. Hol- 
land and family, whom he had left in the coach at the turnof 
the road, about a quarter of a mile from the Bridge.—Hand- 
kerchiefs, as fignals, were alfo feen frorn Mr. Fryer’s houfe, 
being the neareft, though not able to afford them any allif- 
tance. 

On this information a number of perfons ran to the Quay 
fora boat, when Captain Thompfon, of the Wedderburne, 
which I was loading with bark, with his two men, hoifled 
his boat on a f{lide, and, with the help of three horfes, 
brought it on the New Bridge, where I met him, with a 
number of perfons, perfuading him to attempt their refcue by 
the Oakhampton road, «gainft the current. Thompfon, on 
feeing me, exclaimed, “ I'll go any where with you, Ford.” 
I then, with him, his two men, and the horfes, made a cir- 
cuitous route of amile, got the boat into the water, at the ex- 
tent of Ford and and Pleafe’s nurfery, and immediately pulled 

away for the coach, which was acrofs the turnpike soad, 
oppofite 
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oppofite Mr. Glyde’s barn, where we found Mr. Holland, 
his wife, three daughters, and Mr. Holland, his nephew, 
fitting in the coach, above their middle in water, where they 
had been upwards of an hour. 

Captain Thompfon and felf, whiift the two men held faft 
the boat to the coach, took Mrs. Holland and one of her 
daughters out of the window, when the coach floated. At 
this moment, Meffirs. Davy, Manley, and three others, with 
three foldiers of the 4thregiment, plunged into the water, 
which ran over their fhoulders, to prevent the coach from 
being upfet. ‘The remainder of the family being releafed, 
and the coach prevented from wafhing away, we rowed back, 
and landed to the extent of the nurfery ground. I then 
enquired of Mr. Holland if there was any property, &c. 
left in the coach.—He anfwering, there was, I requefted 
Captain Thompfon to go back and fecpre it, which he did, 
by keeping watch all night, fo that not an article was 
miffing. 

The family on getting fafe landed received every afliftance 
in the power of the officers of the 4th regiment, who con- 
duéted them to the Dunsford turnpike gate, where I had two 
horfes in waiting to carry them through the water in St. Tho- 
mas’s-flreet, which they had to pafs ; one other horfe, Mr. 
Kerfwell was fo good in afew minutes to get ready. Mrs. 
Holland was affitted up behind myfelf, her daughter behind 
my fervant, and another behind Mr. Bamfield’s fervant ; on 
getting near the water we met a dragoon, with difpatches, who 
informed us, he was obliged to fwim his horfe, which 
alarmed Mrs. Holland. My thorough knowledge of the 
fhaiiuw parts, determined me to proceed, and with the utmolt 
difficulty we got tothe New Bridge, where I met Mr. Phi- 
lips in waiting with achaife, which I placed Mrs. Holland in, 
The daughters would not alight, but were carried to the Lon- 
donInn. Another chaife of Mr. Philips’s, attempted to 
fetch the remainder of the family, went a {mall part of the 
way, and returned, faying the water was too deep, and the 
current too violent. Several men on horfeback alfo at- 
tempted it, and were afraid. 

After this my felf, my fervant, and Mr. Bamfield’s fervant, 
went again to the remainder of them, (diftance at leaft a 
quarter of a mile), and fetched them in fafety. 

The next morning Mr. Holland fent by Mr. G. Davidfon 
to requeft me to meet him at the London Inn, which I did 
with Mr. Davidfon, who had been particularly ative, and 
faved the property in the chariot. Mr. Holland enquired 
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how many perfons had been of real fervice, the expence of 
the boat, &c. &c. when he gave mea 251. Bank of England 
bill to diftribute amongft them. 

At four o’clock in the afternoon the Rev. Mr. Copple- 
flone, vicar, Mr. J. Bidwill, and Mr. Hore, churchwardens, 
met me at the Seven Stars, when we diftributed the fame, and 
fent an account of particulars, with their atteftations, to Mr. 
Holland, who, with his nephew, came the next morning to re- 
turn his fincere thanks, and view the perilous fituation they 
were in, as well as the flate of the parith. 

WILLIAM FORD. 


Exeter, November 14, 1800, 





FRENCH STAGE COACH anp INNS. 
[From Kotzebue’s Flight to Paris. ] 


DFCEMBER 14. 
Q* this morning alfo we fet off at fix. We chofe, for 
our conveyance, the diligence to Paris, which was to 
reach that capital on the evening of the 16th. 

Never in my life did I take a more unpleafant journey. 
I will freely own, indeed, that the diftempered ftate of my 
mind throws a gloom over every thing around me, and that 
I am now captious and peevifh under inconveniences at 
which, in my happier days, I fhould only have laughed; 
but here many things are really infufferable. 

In the firft place, the boafted commodiouf{nefs of the car- 
riage itfelf, is altogether empty vapour, or at leaft mut 
be received with very great allowance. If it carried no 
more than four, or perhaps fix, there would not be any great 
reafon to complain; but, unfortunately, its full complement 
is eight, and woe to him who happens to be one of the eight! 
—Woe, woe indeed, if they be all thin; but inevitable 
death fhould they be fat! 

Three fit forwards, three backwards, and one againft each 
door, It feems not at all taken into the account, that men 
have arms and legs. A maimed foldier, deprived of thefe 
conveniences, might fit with tolerable eafe. How then to 
ftow all the legs, occafions no {mall perplexity ; for, they 
who happen to be among the laft that get in, will f{carcely 
find a place not preoccupied by another pair, A toe, that 
may unfortunately be tormented with a corn, has a very 
good chance of becoming a footftool to a neighbour, till its 
owner, 
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owner, no longer able to endure the torture, will be extremely 
glad to draw up his leg like that of a bird of paradife. 
In this fituation, however, it is impoffible to remain long 
without the contrafted limb becoming fo infupportably ftiff, 
that it cannot be moved again but with extreme difficulty ; 
and when at laft the happy moment arrives that brings a 
temporary releafe from this confinement, he is perhaps 
fcarcely able to get out of the carriage. 

Another convenience of this fqueezed mode of travelling 
is the almoft infurmountable labour of getting a handker- 
chief out of the pocket. This is, indeed, fuch a Herculean 
tafk, that big drops of blood ftand onthe forehead ere’ it can 
be accomplifhed. A pickpocket could never be fo effec- 
tually fecured againft carrying on his trade as in this dili- 
gence. Inthe front, or backwards, the prefs is the moft 
intolerable, confequently they who fit againft the doors are 
the leaft incommoded with refpe& to elbow room; though 
otherwife they are in far the worft fituation, and, befides, 
run the hazard of having their necks broken, fuppofing the 
doors not to be properly faftened. 

The vapour of fo much breath pent up together is another 
agreeable circumftance. ‘There are indeed fix windows to 
the carriage, but, unlefs in very warm weather, it-is {carcely 
poflible to endure more than one or two open, which is 
totally infufficient to remedy the evil. The impofhibility of 
the paflengers within opening the’ doors, is an additional 
grievance ; they are, as it were, fhut up in a prifon, or cage, 
from which they can be releafed only by the gaoler. 

Thus is a coach full of men carried about from town to 
town, as the higglers carry a bafket of fowls; and as a con- 
fummation of their mifery, when they arrive at the bureau, 
feven or eight minutes are perhaps fuffered to elapfe before 
the driver will be pleafed to open the door of this black 
hole, during which they endure all ihe torture of that impa- 
tience, unavoidably attached to fuch a teazing fpecies of 
procraflination. Of all things under the fun, confinement 
is to me the -noft vexatious, and a confinement like what I 
have defcribed, the moft vexatious of all. 

Many people confider a cold as healthy. He then, who 
has not had the fatisfa€tion of enjoying fuch a token of 
health for fome time, need only take a journey in this dili- 
gence, and he may betolerably fecure of obtaining the de- 
fired gratification. As every paffenger pays for his place, 
and as it has been long an univerfally eftablifhed maxim, 
that one man’s moncy is as good as another’s, fo each indie 
vidual 
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vidual thinks he has equal right with his neighbour to regu- 
Jate the opening of the windows, at leaft of that by which | he 
fits. Thus, inftead of entering into a general compaét for 
the advantage of the whole company, each, with the true 
felfifhnefs of human nature, confiders merely his own pri- 

vate intereft, and perhaps make fuch draughts of wind, that it 
is only wonderful how any body efcapes cold. 

The fare at the inns is, befides, very bad, and very dear, 
For terribly infipid bouillie with foaked bread, difagreeable 
to the eye, and {till more difagreeable to the palate, fodden, 
taftele{s beef, and vegetables dreffed with oil, we commonly 
paid half a dollar. Gladly would I have refigned, for a 
tolerable piece of beef, or a roaft leg of mutton, the defert 
that even in ihefe miferable inns always fucceeds the dinner. 
This confifis of wretched diy bifcuits, chefnuts, and fruit. 
Never in my life did I tafte any thing more naufeous than a 
fort of bifcuit they called e/chaude: it bas the flavour of 
foul air. 

To dirty the table-cloth is impoffible, fince, according to 
appearance, it has made a vifit up the chimney before it be 
{pread. This is accompanied with forks no lefs filthy, and 
very uninviting for taking up the food; and as to a knife, 
no fuch thing isto be had. Every traveller is expected, like 
a German peafant or butcher, to carry one in his pocket, and 
to ufe it at his meals, firft whetting it on his breeches, The 
wine is the befl thing brought to table, though only a light 
country wine, but this is drank out of beer glaffes, to which 
I have a mortal averfion. 

Inconvenient as this journey muft neceffarily be at all 
times, it is rendered ten times worfe by being taken in winter. 
To provide a room, witha fire, againft the arrival of the 
diligence, is what nobody —_ s of, and the only refource 
againft perifhing with cold, to adjourn to the kitchen. 
But this is a very partial wnt ie a he alone who fortunately 
is among the firlt that enter, and underflands how to manage, 
has any chance of obtaining a tolerable birth, and even he 
can only choofe whether to warm himfelf in the front or in 
the rear, for to do both is impoffible. This isanother advantage 
for the lovers of colds. Nor is this all: they have yet a 
third chance. Thefe places are never floored, only paved 
with brick, from which a chill peftilential moifture is con- 
tinually rifting : to this may be added, all the water thrown 
about, people {pitting, and dogs doing what dogs will ever 
do, which altogether form an allemblage of ‘damps that 
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may fairly be confidered as reducing the matter to a cer. 
tainty. 

Two hours is the time allowed for dining, and the diligence 
ought alfo to ftop for the night. But fince in winter the 
roads are frequently bad, and it muft be at Paris at the time 
appointed, it often travels all night, or at leaft refts for fo 
fhort a time, that it is fcarcely worth while to attempt going 
to bed, though it is a fufficient delay to weary and fatigue the 
paflengers, unlefs they happen to be bleffed with that pro- 
penfity fo common to travellers, of being able to eat and 
drink at any time, even in the middle of the night. 

And fhould it happen that five or fix hours are allowed 
for reft, a man muft be fomewhat praétifed in witchcraft to 
be able to {leep. The beft accommodations to be procured, 
are a perifhingly cold room, where the wind blows in at 
every corner, furnifhed with a bedltead ready to break down, 
to which are attached old tattered hangings, and a feather-bed 
fhaken up high at the fect, fomewhat lower in the middle, 
and loweit of all at the head. If, in fpite of all thefe pre- 
ventatives, a doze fhould begin to fteal over the traveller’s 
wearied eye-lids, he may rely upon bejng quickly awakened 
again, either by the noifes of the inn, or the howling of the 
wind inthe chimney. 

But, moft terrible of all, is the fituation of the poor un- 
fortunate valetudinarian, who, from the ftate of his health, 
cannot, without inconvenience, experience a privation of 
his cuftomary habit of facrificing every morning to a 
certain {ubterranean divinity held in great refpeét among the 
Romaus—or, to put the cafe in another point of view, who 
wifhes not to forego the performance of what, if negleéted, 
would, according to Montaigne, transform even a Seneca 
into a fool. ‘The fhaking of the vehicle has perhaps ren- 
dered it doubtful whether this can be accomplithed or not, 
and fhould he wifh to counteraét thefe bad effets by a dilh 
of coffee and a morning pipe, either there is no time for 
taking them, or if he be difpofed to rob himfelf of an hour 
of reft, and rife early, that fufficient time for the purpofe 
may be fecured, where is the coffce to be had? In the inn, k 
is never furnifhed, and at the coffee-houfe the people are 
never up fo early. But he may give the waiter at the 
coffee-houfe a trifle to rife on purpofe. So he may, and the 
waiter will make very liberal promifes over night, which bee 
fore morning will be entirely forgotten. 
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Narrative of the Infancy and Youth of Robert Burns, the 
Scotch Poet, Written by Himfelf. 





[From Dr. Currie’s new Edition of the Works of Burns. ] 


OBERT BURNS was, as is well known, the fon of a 
farmer in Ayrfhire, and afterwards himfelf a farmer 
there ; but having been unfuccefsful, he was about to emi- 
grate to Jamaica. He had previoully however attraed 
fome notice by his poetical talents in the vicinity where he 
lived, and having publifhed a {mall volume of his poems at 
Kilmarnock, this drew upon him more general attention. 
In confequence of the encouragement he received, he re- 
paired to Edinburgh, and there publifhed by fubfcription an 
improved and enlarged edition of his poems, which met with 
extraordinary fuccefs. By the profits arifing from the fale 
of this edition, he was enabled to enter on a farm in Dum. 
friesfhire ; and having married a perfon to whom he had been 
long attached, he retired, to devote the remainder of his life 
to agriculture. He was again, however, unfuccefsful, and 
abandoning his farm, he removed to the town of Dumfries, 
where he filled an inferior office in the excife, and where he 
terminated his life in Jaly, 1796, in his 38th year. 

The ftrength and originality of his genius procured him 
the notice of many perfons diftinguifhed in the republic of 
letters, and among others, that of Dr. Moore, well known 
for his Views of Socicty and Manners on the Continent of 
Furope, for his Zeluco, and various other works. To this 
gentleman our poet addreffed the following letter, after his 
firft vifit to Edinburgh, being a hifltory of his life up to the 
period of his writing. In a compofition never intended to 
fee the light, elegance or perfeé correétnefs of compofition 
will not be expeéited. Thefe, however, will be compenfated 
by the opportunity of feeing our poet, as he gives the 
incidents of his life, unfold the peculiarities of his cha. 
rater, with all the carelefs vigour and open fincerity of his 
mind. 


“ SIR, Mauchline, Auguft 2, 1787. 
*“ For fome months paft I have been rambling over the 
country, but am now confined with for ngering come 


plaints, originating, as 1 take it, in the ftomach. To divert 
my {pirits alittle in this milerable fog: of enaw, I have 
taken a whim to give you a hiftory of myfelf. My name 
has made fome little noife in this country ; you have done 
9 me 
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me the honour to intereft yourfeJf very warmly in my be. 
half; and I think a faithful account of what charaéter of 
a man I am, and how I came by that chara&ter, may perhaps 
amufe you in an idie moment. I will give sou an honeft 
narrative, though I know it will be often at my own ex- 
pence; for I affure you, Sir, I have, like Solomon, whofe 
charatter, except in the trifling aflair of w2/dom, 1 fome- 
times think I refemble; I have, I fay, like him turned my 
eyes to behold madnefs and folly; and like him too fre- 
guently fhaken hands with their intoxicating friendfhip. 
* *# * * After you have perufed thefe pages, fhould you 
think them trifling and impertinent, I only beg leave to tell 
you, that the poor author wrote them under fome twitching 
qualms of confcience, arifing from a fufpicion that he was 
doing what he ought not to do; a predicament he has more 
than once been in before. 

“IT have not the moft diftant pretenfions to affume that 
charafter which the pye-coated guardians of efcutchcons 
call, a gentleman. When at Edinburgh laft winter, I got 
acynainted in the herald’s office, and looking through the 
granary of honours, I there found almoft every name of 
the kingdom; but fer me, 


“My ancient but ignoble blood 
** Has crept through fcoundrels ever fince the flood.” 


*“ Gules, purpure, argent, &c. quite difowned me. 

““ My father was of the north of Scotland, the fon of a 
farmer, and was thrown by early misfortunes on the world at 
large; where after many years wanderings and fojournings, 
he picked up a pretty large quantity of obfervation and 
experience, to which I am indebted for moft of my little 
pretenfions to wifdom.—I have met with few who underftood 
men, their manners, and their ways, equal to him; but 
flubborn ungainly integrity, and headlong ungevernable iraf- 
cibility, are difqualifying circumilances; confequently I 
was born a very poor man’s fon, 

For the firft fix or feven years of my life, my father 
was gardener to a worthy gentleman of finall eftate in the 
neighbourhood of Ayr. Had he continued in that fiation, 
I muft have marched off to be one of the little underlings 
about a farm-houfe; but it was his deareft wifh and prayer to 
have it in his power to keep his children under his own eye, 
till they could difcern between good and evil: fo with the 
alfiflance of his generous matter, my father ventured on a 
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{mall farm on his eftate. At thofe years I was by no means 
a favourite with any body. I was a good deal noted for a 
retentive memory, a flubborn fturdy fomething in my difpo. 
fition, and an enthufiaftic ideot piety—I fay zdeot piety, 
becaufe I was then but a child. Though it coft the fchool- 
mailer fome thrafhings, I made an excellent Englifh fcholar; 
and by the time I was ten or eleven years of age, 1 was a 
critic in fubftantives, verbs, and particles. In my infant 
and boyifh days too, 1 owed much to an old woman who re. 
fided in the family, remarkable for her ignorance, credulity, 
and [uperftition. She had, I fuppofe, the largeft colleétion 
in the country of tales and fongs concerning devils, ghofts, 
fairics, brownies, witches, warlocks, {punkies, kelpies, elf. 
candles, dead-lights, wraiths, apparitions, cantraips, giants, 
inchanted towers, dragons, and other trumpery. This 
cultivated the latent feeds of poetry ; but had fo ftrong an 
effeét on my imagination, that to this hour, in my noéturnal 
rambles, I fometimes keep a tharp look out in fufpicious 
places ; and though nobody can be more {ceptical than I am 
in fuch matters, yet it often takes an effort of philofophy to 
{hake off thefe idleterrors. The earlief compofition that | 
recolleé& taking pleafure in was, The Vifion of Mirza, and 
a hymn of Addifon’s beginning, “ How are thy fervants 
bleft, O Lord!’ I particularly remember one halt-flanza 
which was mufic to my boyifh ear— 

* For though on dreadful whirls we hung 
** High on the broken wave.” — 


I met with thefe pieces in Mafon’s Englith Colleétion, one 
of my f{chool-books. ‘The two firlt books I ever read in 
private, and which gave me more pleafure than any two 
books I ever read fince, were, the life of Hannibal and the 
hiflory of Sir William Wallace. Hannibal gave my young 
ideas fuch a turn, that I ufed to ilrut in raptures up and 
down alier the recruiting drum and bag-pipe, and withed 
mvfelf tail enough to be a foldier; while the ftory of 
Wallace poured 4 Scottih prejudice into my veins, which 
will boil along there, till the flood-gates of life dhut in eternal 


Tei 

** Polemical divinity about this time was putting the 
country half-mad, and J, ambitious of fhining in converia- 
tion partics on Sunda between fe rmons, at tunerals, &XC. 


’ 
ufed, a few years afterwards, to puzzic Calvinifin with fo 
much heat and indifer ion, that it raifed a bue and cry of 
' , , ' 
berely againil me, which lias not ceated to this hour. 
“oR 
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** My vicinity to Ayr was of fome advantagetome. My 
focial difpolition, when not checked by fome modification 
of {pited pride, was, like our catechifm definition of infini- 
tude, without bounds or limits. I formed feveral connec- 
tions with other younsers who poffeffed fuperior advantages ; 
the youngling ators who were bufy in the rehearfal of parts 
in which they wete fhortly to appear on the ftage of life, 
where, alas, I was deftined to drudge behind the fcenes. It 
is not commonly at this green age, that our young gentry 
have a juft fenfe of the immentfe diftance between them and 
their ragged play-fellows. It takes a few dafhes into the 
world, to give the young great man that proper, decent, un- 
noticing difregard for the poor, tnfigniticant, ftupid, devils, 
the meclianics and peafantry around him, which were per- 
haps born in the fame village. My young fuperiors never 
infulted the c/outer/y appearance of my plough-boy carcafe, 
the two extremities of which were often expofed to all the 
inclemencies of al! the feafons. They would give me ftray 
volumes of books; among them, even then, I could pick 
up fome obfervations, and one, whofe heart I am fure not 
even the Munny Begum fcenes have tainted, helped me to 
alittle French. Parting withthefe my young friends and 
benefaétors, as they occafionally went off for the Eaft or 
Welt Indies, was often to mea very fore affli€tion, but I was 
foon called to more ferious evils. My father’s generous 
mafter died; the farm proved a ruinous bargain; and, to 
clench the misfortune, we fell into the hands of a faétor, 
who fat for the picture Ihave drawn of one in my Tale of 
the Twa Degs. My father was advanced in life when he 
married ; I was the eldeft of feven children, and he, worn 
out by early hardfhips, was unfit for labour. My father’s 
{pirit was foon irritated, but not eafily broken. There was 
a freedom in his leafe of two years more, and to weather 
thefe two years we retrenched our expences. We lived 
very poorly ; I was a dextrous ploughman tor my age, and 
the next-eldeft to me was a beother (Gilbert), who could 
drive the plough very well, and help me to thrafh the corn. 
A novel writer might perhaps have viewed thefe fcenes with 
fome fatisfa€tion, but fo did not 1; my indignation yet 
boils at the recolle&tion of the fcoundrel faétor’s infolent 
threatening letters, which ufed to fet us all in tears. 

“ This kind of life, the cheerlefs gloom of a hermit, with 
the unceafing moil of a galley flave, brought meto my fix. 
teenth year; a little before which period I firft committed 
the fin of rhyime. You know our country cuflomo 
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coupling aman and weenan together as partners in the labours 
of harveit. In my fifteenth autumn, my partner was 
bewitching creature, a year younger than myfelf. My {car 
city of Englith denies me the powcl of doing her juflice in 
that language, but you know the Scottifh idiom ; fhe was a 
bonnie, Jweet, Jonfie lafs, lu thort, the altogether, unwit- 
tingly to herfelf, initiated me in that delicious paflion, which, 
in fpite of acid difappointment, gin-horfe prudence, and 
book-worm philofophy, I hold to be the firft of human joys, 
our dearefl bleffing here below ! 
tagion [cannot tell ; you medical people talk much of in. 
fection from breathing the fame air, the touch, &c. but I 
never exprefsly faid I loved her. Indeed I did not know 
myfelf why I liked fo much to loiter behind with her, when 
returning inthe evening {rom our labour ; why tlhe tones of 
her voice made my heart-flrings thiill like an Acolian harp ; 
and particularly why my pulfe beat fuch a furious ratan when 
I looked and fingered over her little hand to pick out the 
cruel nettle-flings and thiltles. 

Among her other love-infpiring qualities, the fung 
{weetly ; and it was her favourite reci to which I attempted 
giving an embodied vehicle ia rhyme. I was not fo pre- 
fumptuous as to imagine, that I could make verfes like printed 
ones, compofed by men wholiad Greek and Latin; but my 
girl {ung a fong which was faid to be compofed by a {mall 
country laird’s fon, on one of lis father’s maids, with whom 
he was in love; and I faw no reafon why I might not rhyme 
as wellas he; for, excepting that he could fmear fheep, and 
caft peats, his father living in the moor lands, he had no more 
{cholar-craft than my felf. 

* Thus with me began love and poetry ; which at times 
have been my only, and, till within the laft twelve months, 
have been my higheft enjoyment. 


(To be continued.) 


SEVERE METHOD ef PUNISHING FORGERY. 


con. 


Ilow fhe caught th 
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4 ORGERY is one of thofe crimes, the frequency of 
which feems to increafe with the certainty of punilh- 
ment. Excluded in almoft every inflance trom the royal 
clemency, it is daily becoming more common, and the altera- 
tion of the punifhment to death has had no terrifying ins 
fluence. The punihment of this crime formerly was per- 
haps thought too fanguinary by fume, and too, merciful by 
others, 
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others, lo dificult it is toapportion punifhments to crimes, 
and fo fhort-fighted are legiflaters when they confider death 
as a preve WR as well as a curb. 
P 1a journal for the year 1731, we find the following detail 
f the then mode of punilhment, which to many of our 
sis probably unknown. 
9.—'* This day, about noon, Japhet Crook, alias 
Stranger, was brought to the pillory at Charing 
entence ~ r forgery. He ftood an 
thereon ; after whichachair \v as fet on the pillory, and 
ing put therein, the Aas ally with a fort of pruning- 
knife cut of r both his ears, and immediately a furgeon cla pt 
a ftyptic thereon. Then the executioner, with a pair of 
fcilfars, cut his left noftril twice before it was quite through, 
and afterwards cut through his right noftril at once. He bore 
all this with great patience ; but when, in purfuance of his 
fentence, his right noftril was feared with a hot iron, he was 
in fuch violent pain, that his left noftril was let alone, and he 
went from the pillory biceding. He was conveyed thence 
tothe King’s Bench prifon, to remain there for life. He 


”? 


reaac) 





~ - - “ e } » _ 
died in confinement about threc years after. 





An EXTRAORDINARY STORY. 


OME years ago, as a gentleman was travelling from 
Strafburg, in company witha merchant of that city, at- 
tended by one fervant and a favourite dog, the merchant be- 
came fuddenly indi{poted, and giving his horfe to the care of 
his fervant, retired among fome trees, which grew on one 
fide of the road; upon his endeavouring to remount, the dog 
feized his coat, and held him with all its {flrength, growling 
and barking in a very uncommon manner. 

Unable to torm any idea of the caufe, the parties were all 
alittle apprehenfive of the animal’s being mad. The matter 
lafhed him feverely, and at length getting from his hold, at. 
tempted to purfue his route ; but the dog not ouly continued 
his barkings, but bit at the horfe’s nofe and fees, infomuch 
that the me schant, who wasa man of flrong pailions, drew a 
piftol and wounded him mostally. Upon receiving the 
wound the dog fell, but in a few moments recovered himfelf, 
and cafting a molt piteous look at his enraged mafler, turned 
back, and crawled towards the city. 

The travellers purfued their journey for about three miles, 
when they ftopped at an inn for refrethment, In attempting 
to 
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to difcharge the bill, the merchant now found that he had 


forgot, among the trees, a leather belt, made in the manner of 


a fhot belt, in which, according tothe cuftom of travellers in 
Germany, he carried his money ; recolleéting, however, 
the privacy of the place, and that no other peifons had pafled 
the road, he was not in the leaft uneafy at the event, and pro- 
pofed riding back with his fervant to recover his property, 
His fellow-traveller, however, not only offered, but infifled 
on returning with him. 

Upon their arrival at the fatal fpot, there lay the belt, and 
on it the fagacious viétim of fidelity breathing its lait breath 
in convulfions. A fpettacie fo extremely melancholy, 
fenfibly affe€&ted the whole party ; but how was the diftrefs 
increafed, when the merchant, feized by a fudden and violent 
phrenzy, flew to his fecond piftol, and endeavoured to lodge 
the contents in hts own body, and his companion and feryant 
were obliged to ufe the utmoft force to prevent him from 
felf-dehtru@liion. Having, however, fecured him fo as to 
prevent the immediate fatal effeéts of infanity, they returned 
to Strafburg ; where, notwithftanding every medical effurt, 
the unfortunate merchant in a few days died raving mad! 


Charaélers of Aleffandra and Caffandra Fidelis, two 
learned Women of the fifteenth Century. 


MONG the circumftances favourable to the promotion 

of letters in the 15th century, another yet remains to 
be noticed, which it would be unpardonable to omit, and 
which, if it did not greatly contribute towards their progrefs, 
certainly tended not only to render the fludy of the languages 
more general, but to remove the idea that the acquifition of 
them was attended with any extraordinary difficulty. This 
was the partiality fhewn to thefe fludies, and the proficiency 
made inthem by women, illuftrious by their birth, or eminent 
for their perfonal accomplifhments. 

Among thefe, Aleffandra was peculiarly diftinguifhed. 
The extraordinary beauty of her perfon was furpaffed by the 
endowments of her mind. At an early age, fhe was a pro- 
ficient not only in the Latin but the Greek tongue, which fhe 
had ftudied under Joannes Lafcar and Demetrius Chalcon- 
dyles. Such an union of excellence attraéted the attention, 
and is fuppofed to have engaged the affections of Palitiano ; 
but Aleflandra gave her hand to the Greck Marullus, whe 
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enjoyed at Florence the favour of Lorenzo de Medici, and 
in the elegance of his Latin compofitions emulated the 
Italians themfelves. Hence probably arofe thofe diffenfions 
between Marullus and Palitiano, the monuments of which yet 
reinain in their writings. 

OF yet greater celebrity is the name of Caffandra Fidelis. 
Defcended from anceitors who had changed their refidence 
from Milanto Venice, and had uniformly added to the re- 
{peétability of their rank by their uncommon learning, fhe 
began atan early age to profecute her ftudies with great di- 
ligence, and acquired fuch a knowledge of the learned lan- 
guages, that with juflice fhe may be enumerated among the 
firft {cholars of the age. ‘The letters which occafionally 
pafled between Caflandra and Palatiano demonflrate their 
mutual efteem, if indeed fuch expreflion be futhcient to cha- 
ratterize the feelings of Patitiano, who expreffes in language 
unufually florid his high admiration of her extraordinary 
acquirements, and his expeétation of the benefits which the 
caufe of letters would derive from her labours and cxample. 
In the year 1491, the Florentine fcholar made‘a vifit to Ve- 
nice, where the favourable opinion which he had formed of 
her writings was confirmed by a perfonal interview. 

“* Yefterday,”’ fays he, writing to his great patron, “ I 
paid a vifit tothe celebrated Caffandra, to whom I prefented 
your refpeé&ts. She is, indeed, a furprifing woman, as well 
from her acquirements in her own language asin the Latin, 
and in my opinion fhe may be called handfome. I left her, 
aftonifhed at her talents.”’ 

From a letter of this lady many years afterwards to Leo 
the Tenth, we learn that an epiftolary correfpondence had 
fubfifted between her and Lorenzo de Medici; and it ts with 
concern we perceive, that the remembrance of this in- 
tercourle is revived in order to induce the Pontiff to beftow 
on her fome pecuniary afliflance, fhe being then a widow, 
with a numerous train of dependents. She lived, however, 
to an advanced period, and died in the year 1568, having 


then completed « full century. Her literary acquirements, 
and the reputation of her early affociates, threw a lnffre on 
her declining y« and as her memory remaincd un- 
impaired iV the laft, fhe Was Ie forted to from all parts of 
Italy, as a living monument of thufe happier days which 
were never adveried to without regret. 

, by which thefe ce. 


That this attention to ferious 





lebrated women diflinguifhed t elves, was the charac- 
teriilic of the fex im genera!, cannot perbaps witir truth be 
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afferted. The admiration beftowed on thofe who had figna. 
lized themfelves, affords indeed a ftrong prefumption to the 
contrary. Yet the pretenfions of the fex to literary emi. 
nence were not confined to thefe inftances. The Italian hif. 
torians have noticed many other women of high rank, who 
obtained by their learning no inconfiderable fhare of applaufe. 
Palitiano celebrates as atenth mufe a lady of Sienna, to whom 
he gives the name of Cecca; and from the numerous pieces 
in the learned languages profeffedly addrefTed to women, we 
may reafonably infer, that thefe ftudics were at that time 
more generally diffufed amongft them than they have been 
at any fubfequent period. 


HINTS tro tHe LADIES. 


T has often been remarked, that the generality of females 
have many admirers, and, at the fame time, few or no 
lovers ; and they wonder at it: but the reafon is obvious if 
they thought, but thinking is become quite unfafhionable. 
“Ah!” faid a venerable virgin, lamenting the degeneracy 
of the age, “ courting is nothing to what it was when I was 
young! The flirts now a-days make the fellows fo faucy, 
hat there is hardly to be found a refpeétful lover.”’ The ob- 
fervation was jufl. The women of the lafl age were more re- 
{pecied, becaufe they were more referved. For want of a 
proper referve, they are treated with an indifference which is 
nearly allied to contempt ;_ they make themfelves too cheap 
to keep up their confequence, without which they can never 
be ref{pectable. To fpeak philofophically, a woman mutt repel 
before fhe can attraét. All this advice may found oddly toa 
female ear; but fhe who laughs at it, pays no compliment toher 





underftanding. 
Ovid, who knew haman nature tolerably well, difcovered 


not a little penctration when he made Daphne fly fo faft from 
her jaurelled |: for his paflion was increafed by the purluit. 
Vo be flared at a few feafons, and neglefted, and in a few 


I 
more to fink into oblivion, is the lot of athouland fhowy 
girls, who have only external appearances to recommend 


i 


them. Without prudence and dilcretion, even the moft 
fubilantial ornaments, though they excite admiration, will 
I vwcure eftcem. 

Prid 1s fupertor to pearls, and there is no kind of 
comparifon between diamonds and diferetion. Fools may be 
ca by t ', but a man worth having will make the 
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On SELF KNOWLEDGE. 


ONTANUS, a man celebrated among the early reftorers 
of literature, thought the ftudy of our own hearts of fo 
much importance, that he thus recommends it from his 
tomb ; for the following is atranflation of his Lati1i epitaph: 


“Tam Pontanus, beloved by the powers of literature, 
admired by men of worth, and dignified by the monarchs of 
theworld. Thou knowe{l now who I am, or more properly 
who I was: for thee, ftranger, I who am in darknefs, can- 
not know thee, but I entreat thee to—KNOW THYSELF. 








ne 


Anfwer, by F. M. Fun. of Poole, to G. England’s Rebus, 
inferted Auguft 18. 


TS MAGNA CHARTA Englifhmen maintain, 
And this I think your rebus will explain. 

tr We have received the like anfwer from J. King, and 
Alexis, of King{bridge; George Andrews, of Modbury ; 
G. Coulman, ot Broadhempilone; J.Sydenham, of Poole; 
Serjeant Ath, of the Exminfter Volunteers ; T. Whicker, of 
Exeter; J. Ball, jun. and J. R. Toulmin, of Taunton; and 
G. Hazel, of Clovelly. 


» 








Anfwer, by 7. Dunfler, of Llmin he r, to Y. ’s Rebus, in. 
Serted September 1, 





TT HE initials, up or down, will plainly.prove 
The guileleis ANNA is your matchiels love. 


*t* We have received the like anfwer from T! Whicker, 
of Exeter; Serjeant Whittle, of the Upway, and Serjeant 
Ath, of the Exminfter Volunteers; T. Coumbe, of Stone- 
houfe; W. Bickham, jun. of Afhburton; G. Andrews, of 
Modbury ; J. Ball, jun.and J. R. Toulmin, of Taunton ; 
Philom. of ‘Teingmouth; Thomas Jarvis, of Marlborough; 
and J. King, of King {bridge. 


©? 





4 CHARADE, éby W, Bickham, Fun. of Afhburton. 
HREE-FOURTHS of a fith, combin’d with a fnare, 


A beautiful finging bird they will declare. 


Vor. XXXVI. s & A RE. 
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A REBUS, by R. Thomas, of Exeter. 


ARIOUS pretenfions reign throughout the earth, 
Whence do thofe vile i fiures have their birth ? 
Whence do thofe vile impoftures have their birth 


Mauy for favour boaft an honeft heart, 
*Tis thine, kind firft, that blefling to impart. 


What heav’n-born pleafure doth my next convey 


Here may it reign in Britain’s happy day ! 


*Tis this which doth the Chriftian tire with love, 


And make him contemplate the joys above. 


How permanent do men my third confefs, 


And how divinely doth its precepts blefs! 
It is the {ure recourfe of drooping age, 
And well adorns the monarch and the fage. 


My fourth is fuited to moft men’s defires, 
All who love learning unto it afpire ; 

Beauty lies dormant, her alluring joys, 

And finks while we our time fo well employ. 


‘ 
For ever aétive fhould my fifth be found, 
And well adorn’d with juflice all around ; 
Motives of moderation ‘twill difplay, 
And every human faculty pourtray. 


Shali we for ever hear my fixth refound, 
And have our peace in vile fedition drown’d ? 
Ah no! when in the filent tomb we reft, 
Thofe tumults will no more difturb our breaft. 


*Tis thou my next that oft diftra&ts the mind, 
And fure we are ourend in thee to find; 
Thou art the road which leads at laft to reft, 


Where fainis immortal are for ever blett. 


With holy rev’rence fhould my laft expand, 
And true devotion f{pread throughout the land 
It gives to all that privilege below, 

Which every faint divinely here may know. 


Sagacious youths, range the initials true, 
A well-known hero will appear in view ; 
Confpicuoufly his bravery has fhone, 
And vittory ee 3 him as her darling fon. 

















POETRY. 
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VERSES on AUTUMN. 
SUMMER has fhed its golden rays, 
2 . 


And ‘now gives place to automn’s(mile ; 
Retires weil bleft with ripen’d fheaves, 
With bounteous harveft to our ifle, 


Ceres! thy gifts, profufely {pread, 
Are fafely lodg’d from angry fkies, 
Which furnifh human kind with bread— 
Let grateful thanks to God arife } 


For o’er the line the orb of light 
Has pafs’d, and to the diftant poles 
Diftributes equal day and night 
To various regions as he rolls. 


For to maturity his beams 

Have broughteach fruit, each herb, and flower, 
That gild the gay, the fylvan fcenes, 

The garden grove, and fhady bower, 


Pomona’s choiceft gifts appear, 
And deck the trees with varied hue ; 
The flreaked apple, yellow pear, 
Alternately atiraét the view. 


The downy peach and neétarine 
In ripen’d hue now greet the eye; 
Rich melonsand delicious pines, 
And mulberries of deeper dye. 


Le}. now each vernal tint decays, 
The trees a faded afpe& wear, 

For fwiftly falls the wither’d leaves, 
Which winter’s near approach declare, 


In [pring the fcene of youth appears, 
Aad fummer, manhood in its tonne 

Autumn pourtrays declining years, 
And winter points us to the tomb. 


P. GOVE, Schoolmafer, 


Exeter, September 30, 1800. 





’ The witioDoOo Ww. 


OW foft the thade of evening flealsalong! 
And the bright col’rings of autumaal ikics 
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Are flowly finking in her dufky veil ; 
‘The brilliant Jand{cape wears a milder hue ; 
The birds have chaunted forth their lateit fongs, 
To hymn the clofing period of their joys. 
The breeze of autumn, now, the with’ring leaves 
Of life and verdure robs ; and every flow’r, 
Relu@ant, fades at winter’s diftant frown. 
O dying feafon! how thy penfive charms 
Can foothe defpair, and calm diftra€tion’s rage ! 
Now mis’ry’s bleeding heart may tafte of peace ; 
The vernal land{cape is for her too bright, 
And fummer’s laughing profpeéts are too gay— 
But thine, departing autumn, breathes a calm 
Congenial to the blight of human hopes. 
What youthful vidiim of fevere diftrefs 
Drags her fine form along, with devious flep ? 
Now to the moon, whole pale beams welcome woe, 
She lifts her tearful eye ! the wild north blows, 
But blows, unheeded, on the mourner’s head ; 
For wilder is the tempeft in her foul. 
How worn that graceful frame! that cheek how pale, 
Which pleafure’s ardent bluth fo late adorned ! 
Her uk robes float upon the wind that bears 
Her frequent groans uponits clofing breath. 
What pen fhall offer, e’en to pity’s eye, 
A faithful portrait of her wretched fate ? 
No! here the energy of language fails! 
One fimple word will amply {peak her grief! 
She is a—widow ! and, to fill her cup 
Of {forrow tull, fhe isa—mother too ! 
O way ward deftiny ! thy hand has fhut 
The page of earthly picafure from her fight, 
And from her bofom torn the rofe of love : 
Its fragrant leaves lie with’sing on yon tomb, 
Where fleeps the hufband’s and the father’s duft. 
Sweet mourner ! Jet that thought exhale thy tears; 
*Tis but the dugt ! the precious {pirit lives 
In the pure regions of cternal light, 
And fipgs of future intercourfe with thee, 
Where the decaying rofe fhall {pring anew, 
With added fragrance, and immortal bloom. 
“Nor have thine cyes been clofed on every joys 
Ob! turn thea on thofe infant forms that cling 
Around their Weeping mother, beauteous babes ! 
Letthem feduce thee trom thy tears, and yield 
‘Lhe greateft joy thy widow’d heart can feel. 
Nature, with pow’rful voice, demands thy care, 
Left thorns fhould wound their undefended feet, 
Or tempeits beat on their unfhetrer’d heads. 
Then let maternal love within thy breaft 
Affume its tender claim, and it fhakl tune 
"Thy fufl’ring fpiritto the ftrain of peace : 
So fhall a pareni’s hopes fucceed defpair, 
And fairer profpeéts open on thy vicw. 


* 


— ER 


E'P IG R A.M. 


YINCE your fondnefs for fugar’s fo fatally plain, 
Its a pity you have not—a talle of the cane. 
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